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WHY  THE  NAVAHO  HOGAN? 


Rev.  Berard  Haile,  O.F.M. 
St.  Michaels,  Arizona 


T  the  sessions  of  the  Summer  School  held  at  Ft.  Wingate,  N. 


^  M.,  in  1937,  the  writer  had  occasion  to  read  a  paper  entitled 

“  Some  Cultural  Aspects  of  the  Navajo  Hogan  ”  which  later  was 
mimeographed  at  that  school.  That  paper  was  merely  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  material  on  the  hogan  which  the  writer  had  collected  in 
previous  years.  In  the  present  paper  the  hogan  is  again  singled 
out  from  among  other  types  of  Navaho  dwellings  in  order  to  pre¬ 
sent  some  facts  which  may  account  for  its  continued  survival. 

Cosmos  Mindeleff  in  “  Navaho  Houses  ”  (BAE-AR  1895-6,  17, 
pp.  469-517)  and  the  Franciscan  Fathers  (An  Ethnologic  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Navaho  Language,  St.  Michaels,  Arizona,  1910,  pp. 
327-45)  have  given  us  detailed  descriptions  of  various  types  of 
Navaho  dwellings.  In  the  Navaho  country,  however,  the  term 
‘  house  ’  found  little  favor  and  residents  persistently  have  referred 
to  native  dwellings  as  ‘  Navaho  hogans.’  (They  accent  it:  hogan, 
o  as  in  hoe,  a  as  in  an) . 

Even  in  its  anglicized  form  the  term  hogan  approximates  the 
Navaho  xo'yan  ‘  place  home  ’  our  English  ‘  a  or  any  hogan  thus, 
xo'yan  si’q  ‘  there’s  a  home  place  ’  is  commonly  understood  by 
residents  to  mean:  ‘  there’s  a  hogan.’  Such  references  are  generic, 
meaning  that  neither  native  nor  foreigner  thinks  of  the  builder. 
The  xo'yan,  regardless  of  its  builder,  is  in  that  spot.  It  may  be 
vacated  or  abandoned  for  the  time  being,  but  possessory  rights  are 
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too  obvious  for  mention.  Moreover,  the  prefix  xo-  is  not  a  per¬ 
sonal  pronoun,  but  in  Navaho  is  a  place  pronoun,  not  found  in 
English.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  we  should  not  think  of  the 
term  xo'yan  as  a  polite  reference  to  a  native’s  home.  Polite  refer¬ 
ences  are  very  common  in  Navaho  thus  xayan,  this  person’s 
(either  man  or  woman)  home,  which  assigns  that  home  or  hogan 
to  a  specific  individaul.  The  stem  -y an  may  be  used  to  designate 
the  home  of  man  or  animal,  as  a  matter  of  course;  thus,  dine 
dabayan  Navaho  homes;  mq’i'  bayan  a  coyote  den.  But  one  can¬ 
not  apply  the  form  xo'yan  to  all  homes  of  man  and  animal, 
because  it  is  strictly  limited  to  a  Navaho  hogan.  Native  prayers, 
therefore,  do  not  hesitate  to  make  it  possessory  in  this  sense  by 
mentioning:  sixo'yan  ‘  my  hogan  ’  and  its  interior  spaces. 

Native  dwellings  of  modern  design  built  of  sawed  lumber,  hewn 
logs  or  of  stone  are  never  called  xo'yan,  but  kin  ‘  house.’  This 
does  not  imply  that  the  xo'yan  may  not  be  built  of  logs,  or  even 
of  walled-up  stone.  We  have,  for  instance,  ce  nastlingo  be  xo'yan 
‘  round  hogan  of  walled-up  stones  ’  in  localities  where  logs  are 
scarce,  or  a  native  takes  a  fancy  to  that  sort  of  structure.  Tribes¬ 
men  recognize  it  as  true  to  type — with  curtained  entrance  or 
patched-up  wooden  door  and  the  inevitable  smokehole  in  the 
center  of  its  roof.  But  the  dwelling  of  modern  design,  built  of 
stone  or  logs  with  windows,  doors  and  chimneys  of  foreign  pattern 
will  never  be  recognized  as  a  xo'yan;  they  are  either  ce  be’ekin, 
houses  of  stone,  or,  cin  be’ekin,  log  houses.  And,  because  houses 
are  found  grouped  in  neighboring  towns  and  cities  these  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  kintah,  ‘  among  houses  ’,  or  by  kin  sinil,  ‘  houses  are 
there.’  Certain  American  houses,  with  a  special  purpose,  get 
distinctive  names  which  easily  single  them  out  from  among  others. 
To  instance,  on  the  reservation  the  native  may  refer  to  the  trad¬ 
ing  post  by  the  generic  kin  ‘  house,’  because  of  its  distinctive  mod¬ 
ern  or  foreign  type.  But  even  here  as  well  as  in  towns  and  cities 
a  store  is:  nalyehe  bdxo'yan,  ‘home  for  merchandise.’  In  like 
manner  a  bank  is  be' so  bdxo'yan,  ‘  home  for  money;  ’  a  drug  store, 
’aze’  bdxo'yan,  ‘  home  for  medicine  ’;  a  church,  sodizin  bdxo'yan, 
‘  home  for  prayer.’  But  even  in  this  adapted  form  the  native  will 
at  once  recognize  a  reference  to  a  modern  building.  A  public 
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native  hogan  for  this  or  that  purpose,  as  these  terms  imply,  is 
inconceivable  in  Navaho  ideology. 

While  nothing  very  definite  is  known  about  early  Navaho 
dwellings  some  informants  mention  a  te'xo'ge'dgo  xo'yan,  ‘  hogan 
dug  out  of  the  soil.’  This  was  a  sort  of  pit  dwelling  under  ground, 
which  was  entered  by  means  of  a  ladder  easily  drawn  inside  by 
the  occupants.  A  mat  woven  of  yucca  fibre  and  grass  was  placed 
over  the  opening  for  a  roof.  For  convenience  this  mat  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  thongs  at  one  end  and  a  handle  at  the  other,  so  that 
the  rolled-up  bundle  could  be  nicely  carried  in  case  of  a  change 
of  domicile.  If,  as  informants  say,  these  early  dwellings  were 
occupied  in  dinetah,  ‘  Navaho  land,’  archeological  excavations 
in  that  area  and  investigations  by  anthropologists  there  have  not 
revealed  underground,  but  overground,  types  of  dwellings  to  date. 
Chantway  legends  so  far  studied,  too,  refer  to  an  overground 
prototype  of  the  xo'yan,  not  to  an  underground  home. 

These  prototype  hogans  mention  either  a  four-  or  five-pole  type 
of  hogan,  meaning  the  main  poles  upon  which  the  structure  leans. 
The  four-pole  skeleton  was  constructed  of  a  white  bead  pole  in  the 
east,  of  a  turquoise  pole  in  the  south,  of  an  abalone  pole  in  the 
west,  of  a  jet  pole  in  the  north.  The  five-pole  type  adds  a  white, 
red-streaked  stone  pole  in  the  northeast  to  complete  the  doorway 
structure.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  legends  consider  the  two 
poles  in  the  east  as  one,  and  the  southernmost  of  these  is  treated 
as  the  east  pole.  These  jewel  poles  were  leaned  against  each 
other.  The  east  pole  was  raised  first  on  a  slant,  then  the  south, 
west  and  north  poles  were  raised  in  turn.  The  proposed  dwelling 
took  its  name  from  this  meeting  point  of  the  poles:  ’alc’i  ’ade'z’a, 

1  line  extensions  toward  each  other  ’,  locally  known  as  the  conical 
hogan,  because  its  shape  suggests  a  cone. 

The  legends  let  the  spaces  between  the  poles  be  filled  with 
shelves  of  white  bead  east  to  south,  with  shelves  of  turquoise  south 
to  wxst,  with  shelves  of  abalone  west  to  north,  with  shelves  of  jet 
north  to  east.  The  course  here  described  introduces  an  important 
observance  known  in  Navaho  ritual  as  sdbik’ehgo,  ‘  guided  by  the 
sun,’  sunwise  (our  clockwise  course).  Sandpainting  figures,  lines 
on  prayersticks,  sewing  of  masks,  winding  of  pouches,, strewing  of 
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pollen  on  lotions,  and  numerous  other  prescriptions  must  be  done 
sunwise  and  the  reverse  course,  sddahdzj’ ,  ‘  sunward  ’  (our  anti¬ 
clockwise)  ,  is  taboo  in  ritual. 

On  the  floor  of  that  legendary  hogan  a  fourfold  rug  was  laid,  of 
jet,  abalone,  turquoise  and  white  bead,  one  spread  over  the  other 
in  the  order  mentioned.  The  doorway  curtain,  da  dindbal,  too, 
consisted  of  four  curtains  of  dawn,  skyblue,  evening  twilight  and 
darkness,  so  that  the  white  dawn  curtain  faced  the  white  bead 
floor  spread,  but  the  outer  darkness  curtain  made  the  entrance 
less  conspicuous.  Possibly  the  concept  of  concealing  the  hogan 
as  much  as  possible  is  expressed  here,  a  concept  which  the  earlier 
underground  dwelling  appears  to  have  emphasized  even  more. 

Obviously,  the  divine  builders  had  no  intention  of  imposing  a 
structure  of  precious  stones  and  inaccessible  materials  upon  the 
future  human  race.  The  type  itself  was  more  essential.  Envir¬ 
onment  would  then  easily  regulate  the  building  material.  Hence 
today  the  basic  idea  of  the  prototype  is  preserved  in  the  native 
hogan.  When,  for  instance,  a  son-in-law  or  a  husband  decides 
upon  building  a  new  hogan  he  may  select  a  site  not  too  distant 
from  fuel  and  water.  The  individual  can  easily  chop  suitable 
forked  poles  with  modern  axes,  though  formerly  this  may  have 
been  a  considerable  task  with  rude  stone  implements.  His  chief 
concern  is  to  select  three  forked  poles  of  suitable  length  and 
strength  to  serve  as  a  skeleton  framework  for  his  proposed  home. 
To  these  he  adds  two  straight  poles  to  be  leaned  on  the  skeleton 
for  the  doorway  structure.  He  also  prepares  a  number  of  smaller 
poles  to  be  used  as  ‘  fillers  ’  between  the  supporting  skeleton  poles. 

The  desired  dimensions  of  the  hogan  are  obtained  by  placing 
the  south  and  north  poles  in  temporary  position  on  the  ground, 
and  stepping  off  an  equal  distance  east  and  west.  The  circle 
within  this  space  is  dug  out  to  a  depth  of  about  six  or  eight  inches, 
yet  so  as  to  leave  an  embankment  all  around  of  approximately 
twelve  inches,  for  a  base  inside.  The  depression  thus  obtained 
represents  the  floor  of  the  hogan,  while  the  embankment  serves 
to  strengthen  the  base  for  the  small  timbers  and  poles,  as  well  as 
to  provide  a  convenient  shelf  for  depositing  various  household 
goods.  When  builders  omit  the  depression  and  embankment,  the 
floor  space  is  at  least  leveled  off.  The  sunken  floor  space  again 
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lecalls  earlier  underground  houses,  although  few  natives  view  it 
so  at  present. 

In  any  event,  the  south,  north  and  west  poles  are  firmly  sunk 
into  the  ground,  because  this  skeleton  of  three  poles  practically 
supports  the  structure.  The  fork  of  the  south  pole  is  interlocked 
with  the  fork  of  the  north  pole,  after  which  the  fork  of  the  west 
pole  is  thrust  under  the  forks  of  the  other  two  poles.  Care  must 
be  exercised  to  have  them  firmly  locked  and  set  into  the  ground. 
For  a  small  hogan  a  single  person  may  be  able  to  raise  the  main 
poles  without  help.  Larger  hogans  require  heavier  skeleton  poles 
and  some  assistance  to  raise  and  lock  them  in  position.  That 
done  the  owner  himself  can  easily  place  the  smaller  poles  in  posi¬ 
tion  against  the  skeleton  framework. 

The  two  poles  in  the  east  are  placed  far  enough  apart  to  allow 
the  smoke  from  the  fireplace  to  escape,  and  also  to  admit  air  and 
light.  Since  we  have  a  south,  west  and  north  pole,  the  two  poles 
in  the  east  are  considered  as  one,  yet  so  as  to  designate  the  south¬ 
ernmost  as  the  east  pole  of  the  hogan,  probably  to  conform  to  the 
legends.  The  four  poles  just  mentioned  form  the  sahdi  or  skele¬ 
ton  poles  of  the  hogan. 

The  east  pole  is  important  for  orientation,  therefore  the  door¬ 
way  of  the  hogan  is  always  placed  in  the  east.  To  make  the  east 
pole  ‘  always  recognizable  ’  the  legends  of  Blessingway  prescribe 
that  two  stone  slabs  should  be  planted  there  on  which  the  two 
uprights  of  the  doorway  structure  shall  rest.  Although  this 
tradition  is  not  strictly  observed  at  present,  old  hogan  ruins  on 
Gobernador  Knob  in  the  western  Jicarilla  reservation  present  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  tradition  had  been  religiously  observed  in  earlier 
days.  At  present  many  natives  set  the  two  doorposts  firmly  into 
the  ground,  just  inside  the  base  of  the  east  poles,  then  lay  the 
brace  across  in  the  forks,  or  even  nail  them  on  the  posts. 

Near  the  apex  between  the  east  poles  a  space  is  left  for  the 
smokehole.  Almost  parallel  with  the  lintel  or  brace  of  the  door¬ 
posts  another  brace  is  laid  across  the  east  poles,  to  form  the  base 
of  the  smokehole.  Small  poles  are  then  bridged  from  brace  to 
brace  for  the  roof  of  the  doorway.  The  sides  of  the  doorway  are 
patched  up  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  after  the  ‘  fillers  ’  have 
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been  leaned  in  position.  These  fillers  are  spliced  poles  laid  side 
by  side  on  the  skeleton  poles,  and  serve  to  hold  the  dirt  covering. 

Larger  interstices  between  the  filler  poles  are  chinked  with 
small  sticks,  bark  and  burlap,  to  prevent  the  earth  covering  from 
trickling  through.  That  done,  moist  soil  is  dug  in  any  convenient 
spot  and,  starting  from  the  base,  the  entire  structure  excepting 
the  doorway,  is  covered  with  a  generous  layer  of  soil.  By  patting 
it  and  occasionally  adding  a  new  supply  when  wind  or  rain  has 
damaged  it,  the  surface  can  be  kept  comparatively  wind-  and 
rain-proof.  Thus  it  affords  a  comfortable  home  for  the  winter. 
Instances  are  comparatively  rare  in  which  inmates  have  been 
crushed  to  death  by  collapsing  walls  of  the  hogan. 

The  grass  mat  of  early  tradition  has  now  been  replaced  by 
blanket  curtains,  or  even  by  makeshift  doors  made  of  scraps  of 
lumber.  The  curtain  is  secured  to  the  upper  crosspiece  and  to  the 
north  doorpost,  leaving  the  bottom  and  the  south  doorpost  free, 
so  that  people  must  raise  the  south  end  of  the  curtain  and  enter 
in  a  stooped  position.  No  furnishings  are  required.  The  family 
members  sit,  eat  and  sleep  on  the  bare  floor  of  the  hogan..  Pelts, 
bedding,  and  blankets  in  which  they  wrap  themselves  for  sleep, 
are  stored  along  the  south  and  west  base  of  the  poles,  and  usually 
one  will  also  find  food  supplies  and  cooking  utensils  stored  away 
along  the  north  side  of  the  entrance.  The  fireplace  below  the 
smokehole  is  left  free  for  cooking,  with  utensils  and  food  supplies 
within  convenient  reach  of  the  operator.  At  night  people  stretch 
out  on  the  floor  for  sleep,  with  their  feet  towards  the  fireplace.  In 
any  convenient  comer  sufficient  space  may  be  found  for  the  weav¬ 
ing  loom,  or  for  an  anvil  and  the  tools  of  a  silversmith.  At  times 
motherless  lambs  may  even  be  crowded  inside,  to  be  nursed  with 
goat’s  milk. 

Without  doubt  this  type  of  hogan  is  considered  an  inexpensive 
and  practical  dwelling  by  the  natives.  With  little  cost  it  may  be 
dismantled  and  set  up  elsewhere,  or  the  owner  may  vacate  it  in 
the  summer  and  return  to  it  in  the  winter.  He  may  even  destroy 
it  altogether  at  no  great  loss,  as  is  done  when  a  death  has  occurred 
within  it.  If  it  is  well  built  and  protects  the  inmates  from  cold 
and  storms,  the  owner  may  call  it  a  fine  hogan,  although  esthetic- 
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ally  it  has  no  attraction.  The  Memorial  of  Fray  Alonso  de 
Benavides  (tr.  E.  E.  Ayer,  Chicago,  1916)  of  1630  referred  to 
Navaho  dwellings  as  mere  ja.cales,  a  term  which  the  Spaniards 
employed  to  designate  Indian  hovels  or  earth-covered  lodges. 
V ery  probably  this  type  of  hogan  was  in  vogue  even  at  that  early 
period,  and  was  as  unsightly  to  the  Spaniards  as  it  is  now  to  the 
Americans. 

And  yet  we  know  the  Navaho  as  lovers  of  beauty,  of  which 
their  weaving  products,  their  silver  work,  and  their  drawings  on 
sand  give  every  evidence.  The  fact  then  that  the  natives  consider 
the  unattractive  hogan  their  home  is,  of  itself,  not  sufficient  reason 
to  retain  the  type,  even  after  more  modern  dwellings  have  been 
introduced.  If,  however,  we  penetrate  deeper,  we  find  a  very  pro¬ 
nounced  religious  feeling  for  the  hogan  that  alone  can  account  for 
its  retention.  Because  the  native  hogan  is  a  spot  that  can  be 
sanctified  by  any  native  ceremonial  and  alone  serves  every  re¬ 
quirement  of  Navaho  rituals  it  has  a  strong  appeal  for  which  so- 
called  modern  improvements  have  not  been  able  to  offer  a  suitable 
substitute.  This  is  a  feature  of  the  native  hogan  which  cannot 
be  ignored. 

As  a  rule  the  owner  strews  pollen  on  the  poles  of  the  cardinal 
points  when  he  is  ready  to  occupy  his  new  hogan.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  to  the  expense  of  an  especial  ceremonial  for  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  a  new  hogan.  Should  it  so  happen  that  one  of  the  family 
takes  sick,  any  native  ceremonial  conducted  in  the  hogan  will 
automatically  sanctify  the  dwelling.  The  singer  in  charge  may 
either  strew  pollen  on  the  poles  personally,  or  he  may  have  it  done 
by  an  assistant.  This  prescription  is  not  essential,  because  a 
number  of  ceremonials  ignore  the  strewing  of  pollen  and  prescribe 
that  flintpoints,  scrub  oak  sticks,  feathers  or  others  parts  of  the 
pouch  be  inserted  in  the  crevices  at  the  cardinal  points.  That  is 
usually  done  in  the  beginning  of  a  ceremonial  and  such  insertions 
are  left  there  for  the  greater  part  of  the  ceremonial. 

Perhaps  no  concept  is  more  pronounced  in  Navaho  ceremonial¬ 
ism  than  the  requirement  that  the  various  ceremonies  prescribed 
by  a  ritual  should  be  performed  in  a  special  place  set  aside  for  this 
worship.  The  place  itself  is  not  sacred  but  becomes  so  by  the 
performance  of  religious  rites.  The  hogan  naturally  suggests  it- 
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self,  and  many  chantway  legends  seem  to  take  for  granted  that 
the  ceremonial  cannot  be  held  elsewhere,  or  require  that  a  special 
hogan  be  built  for  the  ceremonial.  While  the  prevalent  notion 
of  foreigners  that  every  Navaho  ceremonial  requires  an  especial 
ceremonial  hogan  is  not  quite  true  to  facts,  there  is  much  evidence 
at  hand  to  assume  that  the  native  hogan  alone  is  the  proper  place 
for  Navaho  worship.  A  number  of  ritual  observances,  for  in¬ 
stance,  would  seem  awkward  in  any  other  type  of  dwelling.  Thus 
the  exorcisms  of  injurious  influences  by  blowing  them  through  the 
smokehole,  or  removing  ashes  and  charcoal  through  the  smoke- 
hole,  the  prescription  of  making  a  motion  to  the  sun  in  the  east, 
or  of  raising  the  doorway  curtain,  of  taking  position  at  the  card¬ 
inal  points  in  and  outside  the  hogan,  seem  easy  of  observance  in 
this  type  of  hogan.  Yet  hazardous  changes  in  ritual  would  be 
required  in  any  other  type  of  dwelling. 

We  may  add  that  the  emesis  ceremony,  the  fire  ceremony,  col¬ 
ored  drawings  on  sand  and  similar  observances,  seem  to  have  been 
especially  adapted  to  our  type  of  hogan  with  its  dirt  floor  that 
can  readily  be  cleared  of  refuse.  In  general,  too,  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  a  feeling  that  the  supernaturals  of  a  pantheon,  who  are  called 
upon  to  visit  the  hogan  in  the  course  of  a  ceremonial,  feel  them¬ 
selves  as  much  at  home  in  the  hogan  as  the  natives  themselves, — 
at  any  rate  more  so  than  in  the  modern  type  of  dwelling.  In  time 
some  concessions  may  be  made  in  favor  of  modern  types.  The 
prevalent  feeling  however  is  that  the  native  type  exclusively  is 
the  proper  place  for  native  ceremonials. 

To  better  grasp  the  native  attitude  on  the  hogan,  we  shall 
briefly  review  legends  that  record  the  activities  of  the  holy  people 
after  the  emergence  period.  The  term  ‘  holy  people  ’  applies  to 
such  personalities  as  first-man  and  first-woman,  the  flying,  creep¬ 
ing,  quadruped  people  and  other  supernaturals,  who  emerged  from 
the  underworlds  and  populated  the  earth  in  human  forms.  The 
earth  and  sky,  with  other  natural  phenomena,  were  not  set  in 
order,  so  that,  under  the  supervision  of  first-man,  the  holy  people 
decided  to  arrange  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  human  race, 
meaning  the  Navaho  people.  A  suitable  place  had  to  be  chosen 
for  the  gathering,  a  place  where  these  matters  could  be  planned, 
discussed  and  executed.  The  place  must  be  segregated  from 
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others  and  designed  especially  for  this  purpose.  The  hogan  alone 
could  enclose  this  suitable  space. 

Accordingly,  a  white  bead  wand  was  set  up  at  the  east  point 
and  named  nixosdzan  bizahdi' ,  'earth  woman’s  pole.’  A  turquoise 
wand  was  set  at  the  south  point  and  named  dzii’isdzq  bizahdi' , 
1  pole  of  mountain  woman.’  The  third  wand  of  abalone  was  set  at 
the  west  point  and  named  toisdzan  bizahdi pole  of  water  woman.’ 
The  final  wand  in  the  north  was  of  jet  and  named  dq’asdzan 
bizahdi ,  ‘  pole  of  corn  woman.’  These  four  poles  were  made  to 
lean  upon  each  other,  the  spaces  between  them  were  filled  and 
covered  with  materials  corresponding  to  the  directional  colors  of 
the  poles,  as  mentioned  above.  The  skeleton  poles  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  essential  to  the  structure  and  the  divine  builders  ordained 
that  the  future  human  race  should  offer  a  prayer  to  the  poles, 
fillers  and  covering  of  the  hogan,  a  regulation  to  which  the  hogan 
songs  of  Blessingway  give  expression.  In  Blessingway  cere¬ 
monials,  therefore,  the  hogan  songs  are  always  ’acdle  ,  first  songs. 
They  open  the  ceremonial  and  thus  take  precedence  over  all  other 
songs  and  prayers  of  this  rite.  We  have  particular  reference  to 
na’ta  xo’yan  biyi’n,  ‘  hogan  songs  of  planning  ’  so-called,  because 
the  hogan  also  was  included  in  the  plans  of  those  early  creators. 

In  a  number  of  variations  these  songs  describe  the  poles  and 
the  manner  of  leaning  them  in  position.  The  poles  themselves 
are  addressed  as  living  beings,  women  in  fact,  that  move  to  the 
mountain  to  be  set  in  position.  This  mountain  was  the  first  one 
seen  by  the  holy  people  after  the  emergence  and  is,  therefore, 
called  '  mountain  one.’  The  poles  move  to  this  mountain  at  the 
bidding  of  the  builders  who  lean  them  in  position  as  living  sym¬ 
bols  of  vegetation,  soft  goods  or  apparel,  jewels  or  ornaments,  as 
symbols  of  the  source  of  rain,  water  and  pollen,  in  fact  symbolic 
of  all  that  carries  long  life  and  happiness  with  it. 

No  wonder  their  leader  could  confidently  tell  his  people,  holy 
though  they  were,  that  '  their  baggage  would  be  safe  inside,  they 
should  not  hesitate  to  place  their  cooking  utensils  around  the 
fireplace  ’  and  that  '  so  it  should  be  done  for  all  times  to  come  ’. 
The  hogan  has  an  appeal  of  its  own,  even  in  its  bare  necessities 
of  protecting  walls  and  a  fireplace! 
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The  songs  then  proceed  to  make  the  hogan  even  more  attrac¬ 
tive.  “  Isn’t  it  known  that  my  hogan  came  into  being  with  stone 
uprights?  That  my  entrance  trail  came  into  being  with  my  cur¬ 
tain?  Isn’t  it  known  that  my  fire  and  my  foods  came  into  being 
together?  That  there  were  stirring  sticks  for  the  large  cooking 
pot,  a  big  ladle  for  the  large  earthen  food  bowl?  And  a  broom 
for  the  metate  stone?  There  is  my  sleeping  place,  too,  they  say, 
and  a  grass  mat  to  lie  upon.  Isn’t  it  known  too,  that  soft  goods 
and  jewels  of  all  colors  were  brought  to  the  rear  corner  of  my 
hogan?  Therefore,  I  know  that  long  life  and  happiness  is  found 
there.  And  so  it  is !  ” 

Another  song  sings  of  the  beauty  that  extends  into  the  fire  from 
all  cardinal  points,  while  the  neatness  inside  and  the  well  kept 
premises  recall  the  hogan  woman  that  radiates  beauty  (fig.  1) . 

It  extends  from  the  woman, 

It  extends  from  the  woman, 

Beauty  extends  from  the  rear  corner  of  my  hogan, 
it  extends  from  the  woman, 

Beauty  extends  from  the  center  of  my  room, 
it  extends  from  the  woman, 

Beauty  extends  from  the  fireside  of  my  hogan, 
it  extends  from  the  woman, 

Beauty  extends  from  the  side  corners  of  my  hogan, 
it  extends  from  the  woman, 

Beauty  extends  from  the  doorway  of  my  hogan, 
it  extends  from  the  woman, 

Beauty  extends  from  the  surroundings  of  my  hogan, 
it  extends  from  the  woman, 

Beauty  radiates  from  it  in  every  direction,  so  it  does! 

Talking  god,  who  lived  in  mountain  one,  came  over  to  inspect 
the  hogan.  He  was  much  pleased  with  it  and  ordained  that  it 
should  always  remain  in  this  shape.  His  songs  are  therefore 
added  as  additional  hogan-planning  songs.  They  emphasize  that 
the  hogan  shall  continue  as  a  holy  place  “  because  a  place  has 
been  prepared  where  planning  (for  the  earth,  mountains  and  their 
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inner  forms,  etc.)  can  be  done.”  The  wording  of  these  songs  is, 
we  believe,  sufficiently  clear  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  native. 

The  hogan  is  the  proper  place  for  councils  of  men.  The  poles, 
so  much  in  evidence  in  the  hogan  songs,  chiefly  represent  his  labor 
and  effort  and  he,  as  owner,  usually  strews  them  with  pollen  and 
a  short  prayer  xosg'letgo' ot’e,  ‘  this  is  assurance  that  the  place  will 
be  a  happy  one !  ’  On  the  other  hand,  a  woman’s  proper  domain 
is  to  be  found  in  the  hogan.  When  completed  and  furnished  with 


the  family  properties  and  utensils,  she  reigns  at  the  fireside.  Her 
deftness  will  make  the  interior  attractive.  She  can  be  alert,  too, 
in  keeping  the  premises  of  the  hogan  clean  of  rubbish.  Where 
these  premises  are  habitually  free  from  stray  sticks,  stones  and 
superfluous  weeds,  and  the  interior  of  the  hogan  shows  utensils, 
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bedding  and  food  supplies  orderly  kept,  the  floor  well  swept  and 
the  fireplace  well  checked,  the  hogan  is  a  pleasurable  sight.  It 
betokens  the  hand  of  an  industrious  woman.  The  songs  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  this  in  mind,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  the  reverse  side, 
that  is,  of  the  indolent  woman. 

For  all  occupants  not  only  every  important  part  of  the  hogan, 
but  also  the  interior  space  and  its  premises  should  be  objects  of 
their  solicitude.  The  songs,  therefore,  expressly  call  attention  to 
these  parts  of  the  hogan. 


Our  sketch  (fig.  2)  indicates  the  position  of  the  poles,  fillers  and 
covering  as  parts  of  the  hogan.  Its  interior  would  correspond  to 
our  ‘  inside  of  the  hogan  ’  from  which,  in  daily  life,  one  can  and 
may  go  to  the  ‘  outside  and  premises  of  the  hogan  ’  at  will.  While 
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there  is  no  definite  rule  many  families  carry  the  ashes  a  trifle  to 
the  north  of  the  entrance  of  the  hogan  and  also  stack  wood  for 
fuel  on  that  side.  This  allows  visitors  to  observe  the  custom  of 
either  approaching  the  hogan  entrance  directly  from  the  east  or, 
if  coming  from  the  west,  to  pass  the  south  side  of  the  hogan  and 
then  reach  the  entrance.  Upon  entering  the  hogan  one  may  turn 
to  the  left  or  south  side  of  the  fireplace,  or  turn  to  the  right  or 
north  side  as  space  permits.  Some  women  prefer  to  squat  on  the 
north  side  of  the  fire  to  do  their  cooking,  others  prefer  the  south 
side,  and  then  arrange  to  have  their  cooking  utensils  and  food 
supplies  within  convenient  reach.  Any  convenient  corner  of  the 
hogan,  too,  may  be  used  for  storing  bedding,  clothes,  or  other 
property. 

If  a  ceremonial,  however,  is  in  progress  household  goods  and 
property  are  removed  to  another  hogan  or  temporary  shelter  in 
order  to  allow  free  use  of  the  floor  space  required  by  ritual.  The 
singer  and  the  patient  of  a  ceremonial  occupy  the  entire  west  and 
part  of  the  southwest  corner.  If  a  fire  ceremony  and  emesis  are 
required  the  fireplace  must  be  made  free  for  this  purpose  and 
pokers,  slipknots  (fig.  3)  and  the  like  must  be  laid  in  position,  so 
that  the  patient  can  easily  step  across  the  pokers,  or  even  hop 
across  the  fire.  Small  sandpaintings  may  often  be  made  in  the 
rear  of  or  aside  the  fireplace,  but  for  the  larger  sandpaintings  even 
the  fire  is  carried  outside,  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  floor 
space.  Entering  and  leaving  the  hogan  in  proper  ritual  fashion, 
namely,  ‘  sunwise  ’  as  pointed  out  above,  could  scarcely  be  fully 
observed,  unless  the  interior  spaces  had  been  cleared. 

-  Since  Blessingway  in  its  hogan  songs  has  supernaturalized  the 
various  spaces  of  the  hogan  interior,  this  rite  is  responsible  for 
setting  aside  the  hogan  as  a  proper  place  of  native  worship. 
Chantway  ceremonials  have  followed  this  lead,  both  in  borrowing 
Blessingway  hogan  songs  and  in  selecting  the  hogan  as  the  center 
and  starting  point  of  their  liberation  prayers.  The  basic  idea  of 
this  class  of  prayers  is  to  ‘  pray  away  ’  every  injurious  influence 
from  the  patient  and  from  every  part  of  his  hogan.  Accordingly, 
this  prayer  will  start  his  journey  from  the  rear  corner  of  the  hogan 
‘  where  the  patient  is  usually  seated.’  It  will  then  lead  him  to 
the  center  of  the  room,  then  to  the  fireplace,  to  the  side  corners, 
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to  the  doorway  and  to  the  trail  leading  to  the  hogan.  From  here 
it  journeys  with  him  to  the  trail  leading  to  his  farm,  then  on  to 
the  trail  which  brings  him  within  first  sight  of  the  hogan,  and 
from  there  on  to  points  east,  south,  west  and  north,  where  the 
injurious  spell  is  told  to  stay.  After  that  the  return  is  made  in 


Fig.  3.  Yucca  slipknots  and  pokers  at  a  fire  ceremony 


the  same  progression  from  point  to  point,  until  the  supernaturals 
bring  the  patient  safely  back  to  his  seating  place  in  the  rear  of 
the  room.  Songs  that  sing  of  this  journey  usually  accompany 
these  prayers. 

The  same  concept  prevails  in  ceremonies  that  are  more  con¬ 
veniently  performed  on  the  premises  than  in  the  interior  of  the 
hogan.  Thus  the  ceremony  of  setting  uprights  on  improvised 
mountains,  or  the  ceremony  of  passing  the  patient  through  hoops 
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set  up  at  the  cardinal  points,  is  always  performed  outside  the 
hogan.  The  prayers  accompanying  these  ceremonies  either  begin 
at  the  hogan  and  return  to  it,  or,  if  the  order  is  to  be  reversed, 
they  start  at  a  cardinal  point  in  the  distance,  visit  the  hogan, 
then  return  to  their  starting  point  to  ‘  pray  away  ’  and  deposit 
any  evil  influence.  To  symbolize  this  procedure  a  trail  of  corn- 
meal  is,  for  instance,  strewn  over  the  mountains  and  through  the 
hoops  to  the  doorway  of  the  hogan.  From  here  it  continues  inside 
to  four  footprints  made  of  cornmeal,  then  on  to  a  sandpainting, 
upon  which  the  patient  is  seated  after  coming  along  the  cornmeal 
trail. 

The  examples  quoted  show  the  general  trend  in  Navaho  cere¬ 
monialism  to  link  the  entire  complex  with  the  native  hogan.  It  is 
not  merely  a  home,  but  the  proper  place  of  worship.  For  this 
reason,  too,  it  has  been  supernaturalized  in  legend  and  ritual  as 
the  ‘  hogan  woman  ’  whom  the  Navaho  should  always  respect  and 
revere.  Much  evidence  too,  points  to  the  conical  hogan  as  the 
native  type,  whenever  legends  and  ritual  mention  the  building  of 
a  hogan. 

Conical  hogans,  as  a  rule,  are  not  built  for  floor  space,  meaning 
that  a  warm  and  comfortable  interior  is  primarily  sought  for 
domestic  purposes.  They  will  ordinarily  suffice  for  a  small  fam¬ 
ily  unit.  But  when  this  increases  no  hesitation  is  felt  to  adopt 
the  larger  type  of  hogan,  (fig.  4)  known  as  yadah’askdm,  1  round 
one  below  ’  (roof) ,  also  called  yaxacoli,  ‘  large  space  below  ’ 
(roof) .  And,  because  this  type  is  very  frequently  built  for  cere¬ 
monial  purposes,  natives  designate  it  as  such,  xatal  bini'ye 
xo'yan, 1  hogan  for  a  ceremonial,’  implying  that  greater  floor  space 
is  required  in  Chantway  ceremonials  than  Blessingway  and 
Enemyway  ceremonials  usually  require.  This  type  of  hogan  de¬ 
mands  the  entire  floor  space  for  its  functions,  like  sandpaintings 
and  accompanying  ceremonies,  for  which  the  conical  hogan  is  in¬ 
adequate.  But,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  various  ceremonies, 
this  hogan  may  be  occupied  by  the  patient  and  his  family  as  they 
choose,  or  it  may  be  left  and  known  as  a  hogan  ‘  of  a  ceremonial 

No  fixed  rules  seem  to  be  observed  in  building  this  type  of 
hogan.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  some  builders  plant  two 
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Tig.  4.  I  pper:  Round  hogan  built  for  Shootingway  ceremonial 

Fig.  5.  Center:  Natives  grouped  before  uprights 

Fig.  6.  Lower:  Closeup  of  uprights  outside  the  hogan 
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forked  posts  along  the  south  side  and  two  along  the  north  side, 
then  bind  them  with  crosspoles.  Over  these  two  additional  cross¬ 
poles  are  laid  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  posts.  This  frame¬ 
work  forms  the  sahdi  or  skeleton  of  the  hogan  to  approximate  the 
forked  poles  of  the  conical  hogan.  But,  as  these  four  poles  do  not 
conform  to  ritual  requirements,  they  are  not  treated  as  directional 
points,  and  pollen  applications,  or  arrowpoint  and  other  insertions 
are  made  directly  on  the  walls  of  the  hogan  at  the  cardinal  points. 

At  times  the  well  built  hogan  of  this  type  is  devoid  of  all  brac¬ 
ing  posts,  so  as  to  allow  every  available  floor  space  to  be  utilized 
for  ceremonial  purposes.  The  walls  may  then  be  either  six  or 
eight  sided,  an  effect  obtained  by  rudely  dovetailing  suitable  logs 
of  cedar,  pine  or  pinon.  At  the  doorway  the  ends  are  secured  be¬ 
tween  posts  driven  into  the  ground  and  braced  at  the  top,  so  that 
they  may  also  be  utilized  as  curtain  and  doorposts.  The  ex¬ 
tended  doorway  structure  of  the  conical  hogan  is  also  found  in 
this  type. 

The  roof  timbers  gradually  converge  to  the  center  where  an 
opening  is  left  to  admit  light  and  air  and  to  allow  the  smoke  from 
the  fireplace  to  escape.  Small  timbers  may  be  built  on  the  west 
or  wind  side  of  the  smokehole  to  protect  against  excessive  back 
draught.  The  side  walls  are  chinked  with  small  sticks,  bark  and 
burlap,  then  the  crevices  are  closed  with  mud  mortar.  The  roof, 
too,  will  need  bark  and  burlap  strips  in  the  crevices  to  prevent  the 
dirt  from  trickling  through.  The  same  roof  is  built  upon  the 
stone  hogan,  but  the  walls  below  it  are  rounded  off  with  small 
stone  slabs  laid  in  mud  mortar.  Evidently  some  latitude  is  al¬ 
lowed  in  hogans  of  this  type. 

When  the  hogan  is  built  primarily  for  domestic  purposes  the 
site  is  chosen  with  a  view  to  convenience,  like  proximity  to  water 
and  fuel.  But  when  built  especially  for  a  large  ceremonial  at 
which  many  visitors  are  expected  the  hogan  is  built  some  distance 
away  from  fields  and  residence,  in  order  to  minimize  the  danger  of 
destruction  of  property.  Water  and  fuel  are  then  hauled  to  the 
ceremonial  hogan.  After  the  conclusion  of  ceremonies  the  hogan 
is  left  vacant  for  some  months,  or  it  may  be  dismantled  for  use 
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elsewhere.  Ceremonial  hogans  proper  are  not  vacated  because  of 
their  sacredness  through  a  ceremonial,  but  because  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  fuel  are  required  to  kep  these  roomy  hogans  comfortable 
in  winter. 

Attempts  to  utilize  modern  types  of  dwellings  for  native  cere¬ 
monials  have  been  unsuccessful  in  the  last  four  decades.  To  set 
a  modern  stove  on  an  adobe  base,  then  rake  out  hot  embers  and 
ashes  from  the  stove  for  inhaling  incense  or  for  blowing  ashes 
through  the  open  door  of  a  modern  building  is  little  in  favor  with 
the  average  native.  In  addition  to  a  modern  building  the  owner 
also  builds  a  hogan,  because  here  all  ceremonies  may  be  properly 
performed. 

From  the  preceding  we  may  conclude  that  both  the  conical  and 
the  round  types  of  hogan  are  proper  places  for  Navaho  worship; 
that  furthermore  modern  types  of  dwelling  have  not  offered  a  suit¬ 
able  substitute  for  the  hogan ;  and,  finally  that,  unless  a  substitute 
is  found,  or  radical  changes  made  in  Navaho  ceremonialism,  we 
may  expect  the  Navaho  hogan  to  continue  to  survive. 
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Rev.  Robert  J.  Sullivan,  S.J. 

Weston  College,  Weston,  Mass. 

HE  concept  of  time  is  one  that  has  puzzled  the  greatest  of 


philosophic  minds  from  as  far  back  as  our  records  take  us. 
Aristotle,  dissatisfied  with  the  descriptions  of  the  ancient  sages, 
formed  his  own  classic  definition  of  time  as  “  the  measure  of 
motion  by  what  we  conceive  as  before  and  after.”  Modern 
philosophers  have  taken  up  the  problem  and  delved  into  the  meta¬ 
physical  notions  connected  with  it,  but  there  are  few,  if  any,  of 
their  followers  who  have  a  clear  understanding  of  their  explana¬ 
tions.  And  yet,  every  human  society  has  certain  formalized 
points  of  reference  to  which  are  related  past,  present  and  future 
occurrences,  or  in  terms  of  which  temporal  intervals  of  greater  or 
less  duration  may  be  expressed.  In  spite  of  metaphysical  con¬ 
troversies,  we  find  every  human  group  in  possession  of  definite 
temporal  frames  of  reference,  which  are  employed  in  the  ordering 
and  coordination  of  their  activities.  May  we  say,  then,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  innate  temporal  sense  in  man,  even 
though  philosophers  have  not  yet  arrived  at  an  acceptable  defini¬ 
tion  of  time  itself?  In  a  very  informative  and  stimulating  article 
published  in  the  American  Anthropologist  (vol.  39,  no.  4)  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hallowell  holds  that  we  may  not.  Discussing  “  Temporal 
orientation  in  western  civilization  and  in  a  preliterate  society  ”, 
he  shows  quite  clearly  that  temporal  concepts,  both  in  our  own 
civilization  and  among  the  Berens  River  Saulteaux,  are  culturally 
constituted. 

In  the  present  paper  I  wish  to  submit  additional  data  on  this 
point,  from  a  consideration  of  the  temporal  concepts  in  another 
preliterate  society,  the  Ten’a.  These  are  a  branch  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  Athabascan  linguistic  stock,  who  dwell  in  scattered  settle¬ 
ments  along  the  Yukon  River  and  its  tributaries,  in  central 
Alaska.  They  are  a  non-agricultural,  non-herding,  marginal 
people,  who  obtain  their  livelihood  mainly  by  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing;  and  though  they  have  succeeded  in  making  a  marvelous 
adaptation  to  their  Arctic  environment,  utilizing  its  meagre  re- 
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sources  to  the  full,  their  material  culture  has  remained  on  a  rela¬ 
tively  low  level.  The  following  observations  are  based  on  the 
manuscript  notes  of  the  late  Rev.  Julius  Jette,  S.J.,  a  missionary 
among  the  Ten’a  for  almost  thirty  years,  and  on  my  own  inquiries 
in  the  field  during  the  1936-37  season.  While  the  general  cul¬ 
tural  pattern  for  the  various  Ten’a  groups  is  in  many  respects 
similar,  my  personal  investigation  was  confined  to  the  villages 
of  Koyukuk,  Nulato  and  Kaltag,  and  hence  our  discussion  of 
temporal  concepts  will  deal  primarily  with  these  three  Ten’a 
groups. 

The  “Day”  and  the  “Night”.  In  the  aboriginal  Ten’a 
scheme  the  earth  is  conceived  as  an  island  completely  surrounded 
by  water;  out  of  this  each  day  the  sun  rises,  makes  its  course 
across  the  sky,  and  then  disappears  into  it  when  setting.  The 
period  of  daylight  they  regard  as  a  distinct  temporal  unit  for 
which  their  term  is  dzan,  day.  However,  there  is  no  standard¬ 
ized  duration  for  this  period,  as  in  the  latitude  north  of  64°  the 
day  varies  so  greatly  in  length.  During  winter  it  dwindles  to 
about  three  hours,  while  in  summer  it  practically  covers  the  en¬ 
tire  twenty-four,  since  there  is  no  real  darkness.  Even  then, 
however,  tlete,  the  customary  designation  for  night,  is  used  for 
the  short  interval  between  sunset  and  sunrise. 

During  the  period  of  daylight,  there  is  no  trace  of  a  division 
into  hours;  instead,  various  points  are  designated  by  commonly 
accepted  phrases,  and  by  means  of  these  the  time  is  indicated 
with  a  degree  of  precision  quite  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of 
Ten’a  life.  And  although,  according  to  our  time  scale,  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  these  points  may  admit  wide  variations,  still  they 
are  customarily  employed  as  a  rough  measure  of  temporal  length. 
Some  rather  fine  distinctions  are  made  for  the  very  start  of  the 
day:  the  first  beginning  of  the  morning  twilight  is  expressed  by 
the  inchoative  form  of  the  verb,  yetelkoix,  it  begins  to  dawn;  then 
the  morning  twilight  itself,  i.  e.,  between  dawn  and  sunrise,  is 
ro-yol-kol,  the  light  is  coming  up;  when  the  sun  actually  rises 
above  the  horizon,  it  is  ro-ko’oix,  the  sun  comes  out. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day,  the  position  of  the  sun  is  differ¬ 
entiated  to  include  much  larger  temporal  intervals.  Midday, 
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dzan-nidzet,  is  a  point  carefully  determined  during  the  short 
winter  days,  but  with  less  precision  for  the  long  days  of  summer. 
For  the  forenoon  they  employ  the  terms  dzan-nidze-ronotla,  be¬ 
fore  midday,  and  mendona,  morning.  Afternoon  or  the  time  be¬ 
tween  noon  and  sunset  also  has  a  special  term,  dzan-nidze- 
rottoron,  and  this  is  roughly  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  phrase 
kai-ketaV  on,  the  sun  is  half  way.  Sunset  is  expressed  by  no- 
ko-ol,  the  sun  goes  down;  and  for  the  evening  twilight,  the  term 
norba  is  used,  and  sometimes  also,  raltsen,  meaning  towards  dark. 

Although  “  night  ”  lacks  the  formalized  reference  points  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  period  of  daylight,  the  relative  time  of  night  is 
determined  accurately  enough,  whenever  this  is  needed,  in  two 
ways,  by  the  course  of  the  moon,  and  by  the  stars.  Constant  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  moon  enables  the  Ten’a  to  estimate  from  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  sky  how  much  of  the  night  has  passed  and  how  much 
more  remains.  Its  course,  however,  is  not  referred  to  constella¬ 
tions  but  to  landmarks.  For  instance,  if  someone  happens  to  go 
out  during  the  night,  on  returning  he  will  inform  the  others  in  the 
dwelling  of  the  hour  by  saying,  “  the  moon  is  just  above  the 
Nodaras  mountain  ”,  or  “  it  has  passed  the  big  bluff,  etc.” 

As  regards  the  stars,  the  constellation  most  used  is  Ursa  Maior, 
the  Great  Dipper,  which  the  natives  call  na-raletale,  the  body 
which  is  carried  around,  a  phrase  containing  a  mythological  allu¬ 
sion.  By  observing  its  motion  the  time  of  night  is  determined 
quite  satisfactorily;  and  in  January  and  February,  when  its  head 
points  to  the  east,  they  say  “  it  has  turned  its  head  to  the  light  ” 
to  indicate  it  will  soon  be  dawn.  Another  constellation  which  the 
Ten’a  observe  as  being  a  forerunner  of  the  day  is  Aquila,  or  rather 
the  bright  star  Altair  and  the  one  of  second  magnitude  which  lies 
near  to  it.  They  are  also  familiar  with  Cassiopeia,  the  Pleiades, 
and  Orion’s  Belt,  and  employ  these  constellations  in  reckoning 
the  time  of  night.  As  far  as  could  be  learned,  they  make  no  use 
of  the  polar  star  for  purposes  of  temporal  orientation;  and  the 
only  term  employed  to  designate  any  particular  point  during  the 
night  is  ketlii-nidze-ru,  meaning,  about  midnight. 

For  the  Ten’a,  then,  night  and  day  are  separate  temporal  units, 
subdivided  by  generally  accepted  points  of  reference,  but  not 
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reckoned  in  formal  units  of  duration.  A  special  term  yul,  is  used 
to  designate  the  day  considered  as  a  period  of  travel,  but  the  time 
as  well  as  the  distance  of  travel  is  also  reckoned  in  “  nights  ”  or 
“  sleeps  A  native,  on  coming  into  a  camp  will  say,  for  in¬ 
stance,  “  I  was  two  nights  on  my  way  down,”  and  frequently  my 
informants  spoke  of  certain  places  as  so  many  “  nights  ”  distant. 

Daily  Activities  and  Special  Events.  While  eating  at  regular 
intervals  is  more  or  less  a  fixed  pattern  in  Western  urban  culture, 
thus  providing  convenient  points  of  reference,  the  same  does  not 
hold  true  of  the  Ten’a.  Before  their  intercourse  with  the  whites, 
they  had  at  best  only  two  daily  meals,  one  shortly  after  rising, 
expressed  as  ketso’on,  we  eat,  and  the  other  shortly  before  retiring, 
no  ketsed’on,  we  eat  again.  But  any  individual  would  eat  when¬ 
ever  he  felt  hungry  and  had  food  available,  not  counting  these 
extras  as  meals.  We  have  already  mentioned  “  sleep  ”  as  a  con¬ 
venient  reference  point,  and  “  sleeps  ”  are  also  used  as  measures  of 
temporal  length.  But  on  the  whole,  there  are  no  specified  times 
for  daily  activities:  the  native  pattern  of  daily  life  is  an  extremely 
elastic  one. 

However,  there  are  several  outstanding  events  among  then’ 
activities,  of  which  the  natives  take  special  notice,  and  these  pro¬ 
vide  definite  points  of  reference  in  their  temporal  orientation. 
As  far  as  could  be  learned,  these  are  the  following: 

1.  roix-nidzet,  or  midwinter.  This  is  attended  with  great 
festivities,  dances,  potlatches,  etc.,  for  at  this  time  is  held 
their  celebration  in  honor  of  the  dead. 

2.  san-nidzet,  or  midsummer,  the  occasion  of  minor  festiv¬ 
ities  and  occasionally  a  mortuary  feast. 

3.  no-kenetorten,  the  return  of  the  migratory  birds.  This 
occurs  toward  the  end  of  April,  and  though  there  is  no  spe¬ 
cial  celebration,  the  hunters  then  set  out  in  bands  in  quest  of 
fresh  meat,  as  there  is  always  a  scarcity  of  this  towards  the 
end  of  winter. 

4.  no-kedelarten,  lit.,  time  when  something  swims  back. 
This  especially  designates  the  beginning  of  the  yearly  run 
or  the  first  appearance  of  the  king  salmon;  it  is  the  signal 
for  the  natives  to  scatter  from  the  various  villages  to  their 
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fishing  camps,  for  to  them  this  is  as  the  harvest  time  in  agri¬ 
cultural  communities. 

5.  tu-tedarten,  or  time  of  the  starting  of  the  ice.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  day  on  which  the  ice  breaks  and  begins  to  run 
in  the  spring,  and  also  to  the  day  on  which  the  floes  begin  to 
run  thickly  in  the  fall. 

All  of  these  events  stands  out  in  the  native  consciousness  as  being 
of  particular  importance  and  are  used  by  them  as  points  of  refer¬ 
ence  in  designating  past  or  future  happenings. 

The  Week  and  Named  Days.  In  the  aboriginal  Ten’a  scheme 
there  is  no  grouping  of  “  days  ”  and  “  nights  ”  into  a  higher  tem¬ 
poral  unit;  there  is  no  week  nor  any  named  days.  Under  mis¬ 
sionary  influence,  however,  with  the  emphasis  on  Sunday  as  a  day 
of  special  observance  and  of  rest,  a  term  was  coined  to  designate 
this  day,  and  the  natives  were  instructed  in  its  periodic  recur¬ 
rence.  Hence  the  week  is  now  recognized  as  a  unit  of  time,  and 
is  expressed  by  dzan  dotokot,  between  the  days,  or  by  kelte 
dzanyit,  one  Sunday.  This  particular  unit,  then,  was  assimilated 
as  a  part  of  a  new  religious  orientation,  rather  than  as  a  secular 
concept  as  such. 

The  days  of  the  week  are  now  known  to  most  of  the  natives 
under  their  English  names,  but  four  of  them  have  also  Indian 
designations,  all  modern.  Sunday  is  called  dzanyit,  a  term  which 
signifies  “  in  the  day  ”.  Monday  is  dzan-tloron,  an  expression 
dependent  on  the  preceding  and  meaning  “  the  day  after  Fri¬ 
day,  from  the  practice  of  abstinence  introduced  by  the  mission¬ 
aries,  has  received  among  the  natives  the  name  nelan-tsel’onaten, 
“  when  we  do  not  eat  meat  and  this  word  has  become  current 
even  among  those  Indians  who  do  not  conform  to  the  practice. 
Saturday  is  called  dzan-tse-dzan,  i.  e.,  “  the  day  before  the  day  ”, 
a  phrase  which  refers  to  the  Sunday.  The  other  days  of  the  week 
have  no  designation  in  Ten’a:  to  specify  any  one  of  them,  the 
natives  count  either  by  days  or  by  nights,  from  the  day  on  which 
they  speak. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity,  then,  has  been  instrumental 
in  creating  the  basis  for  a  new  temporal  unit  in  the  minds  of  the 
Indians.  However,  it  is  not  the  concept  of  the  week  as  such  that 
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has  a  truly  practical  meaning  in  their  lives ;  rather  it  is  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  Sunday  with  its  religious  observance  and  rest  from 
ordinary  tasks  that  is  the  significant  point  of  reference.  In  the 
day-naming  process  that  accompanied  the  acculturation  of  new 
elements,  the  fundamental  pattern  of  native  temporal  orientation 
seems  to  be  displayed.  In  other  words,  particular  concrete  events 
are  emphasized  as  basic  points  of  reference.  Sunday  has  assumed 
the  place  of  importance  in  their  consciousness,  because  of  the 
special  observance  connected  with  it;  the  other  days  are  more  or 
less  indifferent  in  character  and  hence  are  named  in  relation  to 
Sunday.  Thus,  psychologically,  the  focal  point  of  the  day  names 
is  the  Sunday,  and  the  series  becomes  colored  by  a  religious  event 
— is  even  termed  “  one  Sunday 

Lunar  Changes.  The  next  highest  unit  of  time  for  the  Ten’a 
is  the  “  moon  ”  ;  but  again  we  find  that  they  consider  the  series 
of  lunations  as  constantly  recurring  events  rather  than  as  divi¬ 
sions  of  continuous  time.  The  moon  itself  is  called,  as  the  sun, 
so,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  them,  the  one 
is  called  day-sun,  the  other  night-sun.  The  entire  period  of  the 
lunation  is  also  designated  by  the  term,  so,  and  is  subdivided  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  phases  of  the  moon.  These  divisions,  expressed  by 
descriptive  phrases,  have  become  established  as  definite  points  of 
reference,  and  thus  to  designate  a  special  day  in  the  month,  the 
Ten’a  will  say,  for  instance,  “  on  the  third  day  after  the  moon 
began  to  go  down  ”.  The  disappearance  of  the  moon  at  the  end 
of  a  lunation  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  is  described  as  its  be¬ 
ing  “  under  water  ”,  and  when  it  is  unusually  large  at  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance,  for  instance  after  some  days  of  bad  weather,  it  is  said 
to  have  “  grown  under  the  water  ”. 

Each  lunation  has  a  special  name,  based  not  on  celestial 
phenomena,  but  on  some  event  that  occurs  during  it.  In  the 
native  nomenclature,  the  principle  alluded  to  above,  -namely  of 
emphasizing  definite,  concrete  events  as  points  of  reference,  is 
again  exemplified.  Thus  the  “  moons  ”  are  differentiated  by 
names  which  describe  such  phenomena  as  the  arrival  of  geese,  the 
breaking  of  the  rivers,  the  launching  of  canoes,  the  growth  of 
leaves,  the  coming  of  salmon,  etc.  As  these  events  are  annual, 
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the  names  of  the  lunations  would  become  meaningless  if  these 
were  not  kept  at  their  normal  place  in  the  annual  cycle.  Thus, 
the  old  problem  of  adapting  the  series  of  lunations  to  the  solar 
year  exists  and  is  recognized  also  among  the  Ten’a,  with  this 
peculiar  feature,  that  the  position  of  the  additional  month  in  the 
embolismic  year  is  not  indifferent,  but  must  be  such  as  to  preserve 
their  significance  to  the  names  of  the  other  months.  To  achieve 
this  result,  the  Ten’a  calendar  uses  four  embolismal  months,  one 
for  each  season  of  the  year,  and  any  particular  one  of  these  may 
be  inserted  when  necessary.  Thus  the  Ten’a  have  twelve  named 
lunations  which  are  used  every  year,  and  four  others,  one  of  them 
being  added  every  third  year. 

The  lunar  calendar  among  the  Ten’a  is  quite  elastic  and  flexible. 
Great  latitude  is  allowed  because  the  real  emphasis  is  not  so  much 
on  the  successive  waxing  and  waning  of  the  moon  as  upon  non¬ 
celestial  phenomena.  The  succession  of  these  events  seems  to  be 
the  real  guide,  but  their  correlation  with  definite  lunations  by 
means  of  an  accepted  nomenclature  provides  variable  but  gener¬ 
ally  recognized  temporal  divisions. 

Seasonal  Changes  and  the  Annual  Cycle.  Among  the  Ten’a 
four  seasons  are  recognized.  The  basis  for  the  distinction  is  not 
astronomical  considerations  but  rather  the  physical  changes  which 
occur  annually,  and  thus  we  find  that  the  seasons  are  of  very 
unequal  length.  With  one  exception,  their  names  are  non-de- 
sciiptive  terms,  thus  differing  from  the  designations  of  the  luna¬ 
tions.  The  winter,  roix,  is  the  main  season  of  the  year,  actually 
lasting  about  seven  months,  from  the  freezing  of  the  rivers  and 
streams  till  the  break-up.  Its  latter  part,  or  what  we  would  call 
early  spring,  while  not  considered  a  separate  season  by  the  Ten’a, 
is  distinguished  as  tlerulu-koka,  a  descriptive  name  meaning  “  on 
the  hard  crust  ”.  Following  this  comes  a  short  spring,  called 
rolukot,  which  lasts  while  the  ice  is  running.  The  reappearance 
of  vegetation  ushers  in  the  next  season,  summer,  termed  sdn,  and 
this  covers  the  period  during  which  the  watercourses  are  open  to 
navigation.  Finally,  the  short  interval  during  which  the  ice  runs 
previous  to  the  closing  of  the  main  rivers  is  recognized  as  autumn, 
and  is  called  roixtsen,  towards  winter. 
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Although  the  Ten ’a  do  not  count  the  days  of  the  year  or  con¬ 
ceive  its  length  as  the  sum  total  of  a  series  of  minor  temporal 
divisions,  they  do  determine  its  beginning  and  consequently  its 
end  quite  accurately.  This  is  at  the  winter  solstice  and  is  termed 
roix-nidzet,  midwinter,  and  also  roix-kattot,  winter  bottom,  the 
winter  being  conceived  as  composed  of  a  descending  part  until  this 
turning  point,  and  of  an  ascending  part  after  it.  In  Ten’a 
thought  this  recurring  event  is  traditionally  recognized  as  a  defi¬ 
nite  point  of  reference  with  respect  to  an  interval  which  is  a  higher 
temporal  unit  than  the  lunation  or  the  season.  Various  expres¬ 
sions  which  they  use  show  clearly  that  they  regard  this  interval 
as  a  recurring  cycle  of  considerable  length,  measured  by  the  sun. 

To  ascertain  the  time  of  the  solstice,  the  natives  observe  the 
rising  and  setting  points  of  the  sun  during  the  short  winter  days, 
with  reference  to  landmarks  in  the  locality.  These  points  pro¬ 
ceed  continuously  toward  the  south,  until  a  certain  landmark, 
determined  from  experience  as  the  southernmost  point,  is  reached. 
Then  they  know  that  midwinter  has  come,  for  them  the  beginning 
of  a  new  year,  and  to  express  this  they  say,  “  The  sun  comes  up 
again  for  another  time  ”,  “  the  sun  begins  its  course  anew  It 
is  at  this  time  that  the  celebration  in  honor  of  the  dead  is  held,  as 
we  have  already  noted ;  besides  at  midwinter,  the  night  entertain¬ 
ments  change  from  the  telling  of  stories  to  the  proposing  of  riddles, 
and  a  special  game  is  indulged  in  by  the  children.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  besides  the  more  common  term  for  expressing  the 
year,  the  Ten’a  also  designate  it  by  its  longest  season,  the  winter. 
Thus  a  native  will  say,  for  instance,  “  I  lived  there  two  winters  ”, 
meaning  two  years.  The  names  of  the  other  seasons,  however, 
are  not  capable  of  this  synecdoche,  although  they  do  furnish  suit¬ 
able  points  of  reference. 

In  the  Ten’a  temporal  pattern,  then,  it  is  clear  that  a  yearly 
interval  is  recognized;  and  though  it  differs  in  many  ways  from 
our  precise  concept  of  the  year,  it  nevertheless  is  conceived  as  a 
distinct  period  of  duration.  The  recurrence  of  the  winter  solstice, 
determined  by  observation  of  the  sun’s  course,  is  the  formalized 
point  of  reference  with  regard  to  their  annual  cycle.  However, 
the  year  does  not  figure  practically  as  a  temporal  unit  in  native 
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calculations,  as  might  be  clearly  seen  from  a  consideration  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  reckon  past  events.  Without  descending  to 
minute  detail,  we  merely  note  that  past  happenings  are  not 
designated  in  terms  of  a  chronological  year  count,  but  are  referred 
to  outstanding  events  extrinsic  to  the  individual,  such  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  an  epidemic,  a  famine,  etc., 
or  to  occurrences  in  the  individual’s  own  life  history,  as  marriage, 
hunting  expeditions,  some  remarkable  exploit,  etc.  These  are 
used  as  convenient  points  of  reference  which,  though  unformal¬ 
ized,  are  definite  enough  to  satisfy  native  purposes.  Events, 
however,  which  transcend  the  limits  of  historical  traditions  are 
merely  mentioned  as  having  occurred  “  long  ago  ”.  They  are  not 
systematically  correlated  with  each  other,  but  belong  to  a  myth¬ 
ological  epoch  without  temporal  guideposts  of  any  conventional 
sort. 

This  brief  survey  of  Ten ’a  temporal  concepts  has  indicated 
many  contrasts  with  our  own  set  of  concepts  in  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion.  But  more  than  that,  it  has  thrown  into  sharp  relief  the 
extent  to  which  our  temporal  pattern  has  been  culturally  con¬ 
ditioned.  For  the  contrasts,  so  readily  observable,  are  not  the 
result  of  a  difference  in  mentality  or  racial  composition  as  such; 
they  are  the  effects  of  cultural  experience  which  has  produced 
differences  in  psychological  outlook.  We  have  seen  that  among 
the  Ten’a  definite,  concrete  events  have  been  taken  as  reference 
points  in  delimiting  the  various  phenomena  of  their  life.  Some 
of  these  have  become  formalized  and  are  traditionally  accepted 
as  frames  of  reference,  while  others  are  unsystematized  but  none 
the  less  sufficient  guides  for  purposes  of  native  temporal  orienta¬ 
tion.  Time  is  not  conceived  by  them  as  a  continuous  duration 
divisible  into  a  series  of  small  measurable  units;  rather  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  recurrence  of  distinct,  individual  phenomena, 
and  they  designate  temporal  periods  with  respect  to  these.  The 
characteristic  frames  of  reference  employed  by  the  Ten’a  in  their 
reckoning  of  time  reveal  the  cultural  constituents  of  their  tem¬ 
poral  concepts ;  how  this  part  of  their  cultural  heritage  is  acquired 
is  a  matter  that  remains  to  be  determined  by  future  investigation. 
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NOTES  ON  ANIMISM  IN  THE  BISMARCK  ARCHIPELAGO 

Rev.  Joseph  Meier,  M.S.C. 

Sacred  Heart  Monastery,  Bernharts,  Pennsylvania 
HE  following  notes  are  on  animism  in  general,  with  particular 


reference  to  the  form  of  animism  found  among  the  natives 
of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  Melanesia.  The  writer  spent  fif¬ 
teen  years  in  this  territory  in  fairly  close  contact  with  about  a 
dozen  tribes,  including  the  Gunantuna,  Baining,  Gaktei,  Sulka, 
Mengen,  Tumuip,  Lote,  Nakanai,  Ramoaina,  Laur,  Buka,  Moanus. 
(The  first  u  in  Tumuip  and  the  o  in  Moanus  are  almost  mute.) 
With  some  of  these  he  conversed  in  their  own  languages,  with 
others  in  pidgin  English  or  through  interpreters.  The  data  here 
given  were  gathered  while  living  and  traveling  with  the  natives. 

In  some  of  the  older  anthropological  works  and  even  in  occa¬ 
sional  more  recent  ones,  one  comes  across  explicit  or  implied  state¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  primitive  peoples  look  upon  all  things  as 
living  or  animated,  or  as  having  in  some  sense  a  soul  or  spirit. 
Actually,  however,  among  the  natives  of  the  Bismarck  Archi¬ 
pelago  the  overwhelming  majority  of  things  such  as  trees,  springs, 
rivers,  hills  and  mountains  are  simply  ordinary  trees,  springs, 
rivers,  hills  and  mountains  and  nothing  more.  Now  and  then  I 
would  come  across  uncommon  or  extraordinary  objects  which 
the  natives  looked  upon  with  an  ‘  animistic  eye  \  But  these 
were  few  and  far  between  and  were  also  specific  individual  ob¬ 
jects.  I  would  be  told  of  one  or  two  places  in  a  large  district 
that  would  be  the  abode  of  spirits ;  or  of  a  sacred  grove  which  no¬ 
body  was  supposed  to  enter;  or  of  a  spring  that  had  something 
extraordinary  about  it.  These  cases  were  very  few.  The  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  localities,  groves,  etc.,  were  open  to  every¬ 
body  and  there  was  nothing  extraordinary  about  any  of  them. 

The  natives  know  a  great  deal  about  the  anatomical  structure 
of  man.  Their  former  cannibalism  in  which  they  dismembered 
human  bodies  for  food  was  one  avenue  to  such  knowledge.  They 
also  acquire  a  good  deal  of  indirect  knowledge  of  the  human  body 
by  examining  killed  hogs  or  dogs,  the  parts  of  which  the  natives 
are  accustomed  to  compare  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  their 
own  bodies.  So,  too,  the  natives  know  a  great  deal  of  the  struc- 
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ture  of  plants  and  trees,  and  they  distinguish  root,  stem,  branches, 
crown,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  so  forth.  While  they  believe 
that  man  has  a  soul,  they  give  very  little  thought  to  the  nature 
of  animals  and  trees  and  other  plants  and  to  what  differentiates 
them  and  makes  them  living  beings.  But  they  do  not  attribute 
human  life  to  all  things  that  move,  nor  do  they  consider  that  all 
of  nature  is  alive  or  that  every  object  is  controlled  by  its  own 
individual  spirit,  or  that  spirits  or  souls  are  in  every  river,  or 
lake,  or  mountain,  or  plant,  or  animal.  They  draw  a  clear 
distinction  between  animate  and  inanimate  things  as  also  between 
plants,  animals,  and  men.  In  a  word,  over  most  of  the  range  of 
their  knowledge  they  have  a  perfectly  matter-of-fact  point  of 
view. 

When,  however,  there  is  question  of  something  ‘  extraordinary  ’ 
in  regard  to  man  or  to  nature,  the  natives  are  more  apt  to  look  for 
some  extraordinary  explanation  of  it,  seemingly  on  the  principle, 
not  concretely  formulated  perhaps  in  their  own  minds,  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  effects  are  due  to  extraordinary  causes.  In  such  cases 
they  are  apt  to  explain  the  extraordinary  effect  as  due  to  the 
activity  of  some  superhuman  agent,  or  soul  or  a  spirit.  They 
do  not  attribute  such  phenomena  to  any  general,  abstract  or  im¬ 
personal  power  in  such  cases,  but  rather  to  individual  concrete 
agents.  They  have  their  full  share  of  common  sense,  and  they 
experience  no  difficulty  in  explaining  to  their  own  satisfaction  the 
normal  events  they  observe  around  them. 

In  their  myths  and  stories  we  find  many  indications  of  the  same 
principle  of  cause  and  effect  operating  in  their  minds.  Many  of 
their  explanations  of  the  things  that  are  of  interest  to  them  are, 
in  the  light  of  our  modern  Western  science,  fantastic,  but  the 
principle  on  which  they  go,  demanding  causes  for  given  effects, 
is  itself  a  perfectly  logical  one.  Even  in  their  magical  practices 
much  of  this  same  logic  is  seen,  magical  practices  working  out 
through  symbol  and  analogy.  Dark  leaves,  for  instance,  are  used 
for  making  rain,  inasmuch  as  they  signify  the  dark  clouds  which 
produce  the  rain.  But  beyond  this  these  natives  consider  that 
symbolic  action  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  when 
the  effect  is  of  a  more  than  ordinary  character.  Therefore  they 
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implicitly  and  explicitly  invoke  the  power  of  some  animistic 
agent,  a  soul  or  spirit. 

Much  of  the  foregoing  can  perhaps  be  illustrated  best  by  an 
instance  that  occurred  during  my  residence  among  these  peoples 
of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  specifically  in  New  Britain.  On 
one  of  my  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  the  island  of  New 
Britain,  some  thirty  years  ago,  we  were  following,  single  file,  a 
winding  path  along  the  top  of  a  ridge.  We  were  on  our  way  to 
visit  a  native  village  visible  to  the  naked  eye  from  the  sea  and 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain.  No  white  man,  as  we  were 
informed,  had  ever  gotten  into  that  part  of  the  country.  We  were 
the  first,  a  lay-brother  of  the  Catholic  mission  and  myself,  to  do 
so.  We  were  accompanied  by  a  number  of  natives  of  different 
tribes,  Gunantuna,  Baining,  Laur,  Sulka,  Mengen  and  Tumuip. 
The  Tumuip  knew  in  addition  to  their  own  language  that  of  the 
Sulka,  which  latter  was  spoken  by  me,  and  they  served  as  my 
interpreters  and  guides.  These  Tumuip  had  friends  in  that  vil¬ 
lage,  which  was  inhabited  by  their  tribesmen  and  had  visited  it 
before.  Thus  it  was  possible  for  us  to  make  the  trip  without  risk¬ 
ing  our  lives.  As  we  walked  along  my  Tumuip  guides  pointed  out 
to  me  a  spot  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  across  the  valley  from 
us,  where,  they  said,  there  was  a  cave  out  of  which  came  a  large 
jet  of  water.  The  cave  itself  was  not  visible  on  account  of  the 
heavy  foliage  around  it,  but  the  jet  of  water  glistened  through  the 
green  and  formed  a  magnificent  cascade  descending  into  the  depth 
below.  While  I  was  gazing  at  this  spot  one  of  the  guides  at  my 
elbow  whispered  to  me  all  of  a  sudden  in  an  awed  tone:  “  The 
cavern  over  there  is  the  abode  of  a  hot  [a  kind  of  spirit  similar  to 
that  called  by  the  Gunantuna  a  kaja  or  a  kaia] .  We  never  climb 
there  nor  pass  by  that  cavern  ”. 

Besides  this  one  haunted  cave  we  came  across  nothing  of  an 
extraordinary  or  supernatural  character  throughout  the  day  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  amulets  and  taboo  signs  in  a  Mengen  settlement 
through  which  we  passed  at  noon.  As,  however,  evening  drew 
near,  with  the  Tumuip  village  lying  right  ahead  of  us,  and  as  we 
were  looking  forward  to  a  good  rest  after  the  long  day’s  journey 
in  stifling  heat,  all  at  once  our  guides  came  up  and  told  us  we 
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could  no  longer  follow  the  ridge  we  had  been  following  but  would 
have  to  descend  into  the  valley,  wade  a  distance  in  the  river  and 
then  climb  up  the  sleep  slope  to  reach  the  ridge  again.  The  pros¬ 
pect  was  not  very  good,  as  the  going  would  have  been  heavy  and 
long  and  we  could  not  have  reached  the  village  by  night. 

So  I  asked  these  men:  “  What  is  the  reason  for  this  change  of 
route?  Doesn’t  the  path  here  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  lead  right 
to  the  village?  ” 

“  Yes  ”,  they  answered,  “  there  is  a  path,  but  we  stopped  using 
it  and  at  present  it  is  overgrown  with  weeds  ”. 

“  Why  did  you  abandon  the  path?  ” 

“  Because  it  passes  by  a  well  where  there  is  now  a  kot 
“  Then  this  kot  ”,  I  asked,  “  was  not  formerly  there?  ” 

“  No.  One  day  not  long  ago  a  woman  who  came  there  to  get 
water  dropped  dead  and  so  we  knew  that  there  must  be  some  kot 
inhabiting  the  well  because  such  alone  could  have  killed  the 
woman  who  was  neither  old  nor  sick  ”. 

“  If  that  is  the  only  reason  why  you  shun  the  path  ”,  I  said, 
“  then  leave  it  to  me  and  I  will  expel  the  kot  with  my  companion’s 
gun 

The  lay-brother  who  was  a  good  shot  came  with  me  and  we 
walked  as  far  as  ahead  towards  the  well  or  cave  on  the  abandoned 
path  as  we  could.  Not  only  my  guides  but  all  the  others  were 
very  much  frightened.  At  first  some  of  the  bravest  followed  us 
along  the  path  but  their  number  became  thinner  and  thinner  the 
nearer  we  came  to  the  ominous  well.  At  last  the  lay-brother  and 
I  were  quite  alone.  Each  of  the  others  was  shielding  himself  be¬ 
hind  some  sheltering  tree.  I  told  my  companion  to  shoot  into  the 
cavern.  He  did  so,  and  a  loud  detonation  followed  which  all  the 
hiding  natives  could  hear.  Immediately  after  the  shot,  I  called 
as  loud  as  I  could:  “  Come  on,  boys,  now.  The  well  is  clear  and 
so  is  the  path.  Don’t  be  afraid.  You  see,  nothing  has  happened 
to  me  or  my  companion.  The  kot  is  gone 

The  natives  now  approached  from  all  sides.  A  cloud  of  smoke 
and  a  penetrating  smell  of  powder  were  issuing  from  the  cavern. 
Obviously  the  kot  was  not  only  shot  but  smoked  out  of  the  cavern 
and  driven  out  by  the  strange  odor.  Some  loose  stones  too  had 
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fallen  from  the  top  and  sides  of  the  cavern  into  the  water  and  this 
was  another  unmistakable  sign  that  the  kot  had  fled.  All  previ¬ 
ous  awe  of  the  natives  for  that  well  was  now  charmed  away. 

Later  on  as  we  went  toward  the  village  they  kept  on  telling 
the  news  to  everyone  they  met.  The  event  continued  to  be  the 
all-absorbing  topic  of  conversation  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  and  during  the  following  morning  when  we  started  again 
on  our  way  back  to  the  sea. 

Certain  things  are  obvious  from  this  very  simple  little  incident. 
First,  there  is  clearly  no  question  of  these  natives  seeing  spirits 
in  every  tree  and  well  and  river  and  so  on.  Secondly,  in  the  case 
of  the  well  no  spirit  was  there  prior  to  the  accident  which  befell 
the  woman.  Before  the  accident  the  natives  used  to  pass  by  the 
well,  as  the  old  abandoned  path  showed,  and  used  to  get  their 
water  there  as  the  woman  herself  had  intended  to  do.  The  reason 
why  they  believed  that  a  spirit  inhabited  the  place  was  not  simply 
any  ‘  primitive  tendency  to  conceive  all  things  as  animated  ’  ; 
such  animistic  interpretation  as  appears  in  the  case  was  the  result 
of  a  specific  event.  Third,  there  is  no  question  of  the  well  or  the 
cavern  in  which  the  well  was,  being  animated  by  a  spirit  in  the 
sense  that  a  human  body  is  animated  by  a  soul.  The  spirit 
merely  inhabited  the  place.  Thus  it  was  quite  possible  to  drive 
out  the  spirit  without  in  any  way  destroying  the  place  itself.  Nor 
did  the  spirit  in  any  way  embody  the  place  or  become  incarnated 
in  it,  or  form  one  unit  with  it  or  impart  a  personal  life  to  it. 
Fourth,  in  this  particular  instance,  at  least,  it  w~as  an  extraordin¬ 
ary  event  that  had  given  rise  to  the  extraordinary  or  supernatural 
explanation. 

I  have  confined  myself  here  to  a  few  stray  notes  on  animism 
as  found  among  the  peoples  of  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  and  of 
New  Britain  in  particular.  I  think  it  is  more  than  likely  that  in 
its  main  features  this  experience  will  correspond  with  that  of  other 
anthropological  investigators,  as  regards  the  extent  to  which 
things  in  the  natural  environment  are  animistically  interpreted  by 
primitive  peoples,  and  in  a  considerable  measure  as  regards  the 
cause  and  nature  of  primitive  animistic  interpretations. 
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SOME  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  PUBLICATIONS  OF  1941 

John  M.  Cooper 

HE  publications  here  listed  and  briefly  commented  on  are  a 


selection  mostly  from  the  anthropological  output  of  1941, 
with  an  occasional  one  from  1939,  1940  and  1942.  They  have 
been  selected  in  view  of  the  needs  of  colleges  giving  some  under¬ 
graduate  work  in  anthropology  and  of  readers  interested  but  not 
professionally  engaged  in  the  field.  Those  desiring  fuller  techni¬ 
cal  lists  should  consult  the  current  numbers  of  such  periodicals  as 
The  American  Anthropologist,  American  Antiquity,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Physical  Anthropology,  and, — if  and  when  avail¬ 
able, — Anthropos,  Ethnologischer  Anzeiger,  and  L’Anthropologie. 
For  current  anthropological  bibliographies  of  Middle  and  South 
America  see  the  annual  Handbook  of  Latin  American  Studies 
(Harvard  U.  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.) . 

An  outstanding  contribution  of  the  year  was  the  Sapir  volume, 
—Language,  Culture,  and  Personality:  Essays  in  Memory  of 
Edward  Sapir,  edited  by  L.  Spier,  A.  I.  Hallowell,  and  S.  S.  New¬ 
man,  Menasha,  Wise.,  1941,  pp.  298  ($3.75).  The  volume  in¬ 
cludes  eighteen  papers  on  representative  problems  in  linguistics, 
ethnology  and  psychology,  and  those  interconnections  between 
the  three  disciplines  in  which  Sapir  had  inspired  research. 

As  a  contribution  towards  the  understanding  of  a  major  con¬ 
temporary  development,  there  was  issued  under  the  auspices  of 
The  Catholic  University  of  America  a  symposium,  Scientific 
Aspects  of  the  Race  Problem,  Longmans  Green,  N.  Y.,  1941,  pp. 
302  ($3.00).  Six  papers  are  included:  H.  S.  Jennings,  The  Laws 
of  Heredity  and  Our  Present  Knowledge  of  Human  Genetics  on 
the  Material  Side;  C.  A.  Berger,  S.J.,  Human  Psychological  In¬ 
heritance;  T.  V.  Moore,  O.S.B.,  Human  and  Animal  Intelligence; 
A.  Hrdlicka,  The  Races  of  Man;  R.  H.  Lowie,  Intellectual  and 
Cultural  Achievements  of  Human  Races;  0.  Klineberg,  Mental 
Testing  of  Racial  and  National  Groups.  The  approach  is  purely 
empirical. 

.1.  M.  Cooper,  Temporal  Sequence  and  the  Marginal  Cultures, 
Catholic  University  Anthropological  Series  No.  10,  Washington, 
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1941,  pp.  69  ($0.75),  is  an  attempt  to  work  out  canons  of  his¬ 
torical  reconstruction  with  particular  use  of  the  evidence  from 
the  marginal  peoples. 

Among  the  monographs  on  the  American  Indian  recently 
issued  may  be  specially  recommended:  W.  V.  Kinietz,  The  In¬ 
dians  of  the  Western  Great  Lakes  1615-1760,  U.  of  Michigan 
Press,  Ann  Arbor,  1940,  pp.  427  ($4.00) ,  synthetic  ethnographies 
of  the  various  tribes  in  the  area  from  earlier  published  and 
manuscript  sources;  M.  E.  Opler,  An  Apache  Life  Way,  The 
Economic,  Social  and  Religious  Institutions  of  the  Chiricahua 
Indians,  1941,  pp.  500  ($5.00),  and  G.  Goodwin,  The  Social 
Organization  of  the  Western  Apache,  1942,  pp.  701  ($4.50),  both 
published  by  the  U.  of  Chicago  Press, — content  as  described  in 
titles. 

Those  interested  in  blends  of  Indian  and  Spanish  culture  as 
found  in  Middle  America  should  by  all  means  consult  R.  Red- 
field,  The  Folk  Culture  of  Yucatan,  U.  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 
1941,  pp.  416  ($3.50), — an  extremely  illuminating  comparative 
description  and  interpretation,  especially  of  socio-economic  and 
religious  culture,  in  four  communities  of  Yucatan:  Merida, 
Dzitas,  Chan  Korn,  Tusik. 

W.  L.  Warner  and  P.  S.  Lunt,  The  Social  Life  of  a  Modern 
Community,  Yankee  City  Series  Yol.  I,  Yale  U.  Press,  New 
Haven,  1941,  pp.  460  ($4.00),  the  first  of  a  six-volume  series,  is  a 
study  of  a  modern  New  England  community  with  use  of  anthro¬ 
pological  techniques,  a  work  that  falls  within  both  sociological 
and  anthropological  areas. 

Among  recent  European  contributions  to  economic  and  political 
culture  may  be  especially  singled  out:  R.  Firth,  Primitive  Poly¬ 
nesian  Economy,  Routledge,  London,  1939,  pp.  387  (15  sh.),  from 
field  observation  among  the  Polynesian  Tikopia,  with  emphasis 
on  cultural  dynamics;  M.  Fortes  and  E.  E.  Evans-Pritchard,  ed., 
African  Political  Systems,  published  for  the  International  Insti¬ 
tute  of  African  Languages  and  Cultures  by  the  Oxford  U.  Press, 
London,  1940,  pp.  301  ($4.00) ,  with  preface  by  Radcliffe-Brown, 
introductory  chapters  by  the  editors,  and  descriptive  accounts 
by  Gluckman  (Zulu),  Schapera  (Ngwato),  Richards  (Bemba), 
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Hoberg  (Banyankole) ,  Nadel  (Kede),  Wagner  (Bantu  Kavi- 
rondo) ,  Fortes  (Tallensi) ,  Evans-Pritchard  (Nuer). 

S.  A.  Sieber  and  F.  H.  Mueller,  The  Social  Life  of  Primitive 
Man,  Herder,  St.  Louis,  1941,  pp.  566  ($3.50),  is  a  very  clear, 
though  uncritical,  account  of  the  social  and  economic -aspects 
of  primitive  culture  as  viewed  and  interpreted  by  the  Viennese 
wing  of  the  Kulturkreis  school.  It  constitutes  a  useful  addition 
to  our  sparse  literature  in  English  by  exponents  of  this  theory. 
Its  usefulness,  however,  as  “  an  introductory  textbook  to  the 
study  of  sociology  and  economics  ”  (p.  vii)  is,  to  say  the  least, 
limited.  It  contains  a  good  many  errors  of  fact  and  numerous 
unsubstantiated  generalizations.  It  is  honeycombed  with  highly 
speculative  assumptions  and  inferences  expressed  by  the  writers 
as  if  these  were  well-established  verities.  Further,  it  gives  no 
adequate  discussion  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  broad  con¬ 
ceptual  framework  and  historical  sequence  of  culture  circles  are 
constructed,  evidence  which  appears  extremely  weak  and  uncon¬ 
vincing  to  most  competent  European  and  practically  all  compe¬ 
tent  North  American  anthropologists,- — to  say  nothing  of  the 
massive  evidence  with  which  this  basic  conceptual  and  historical 
reconstruction  appears  in  sharp  conflict.  Students  of  sociology 
and  economics  who  may  have  the  misfortune  to  be  introduced 
through  the  present  text-book  to  the  study  of  primitive  social 
and  economic  life  will  learn  little  of  what  they  ought  to  learn 
from  an  introductory  text  and  later  will  have  to  unlearn  a  large 
part  of  what  they  have  learned. 

Those  interested  in  material  culture  will  find  interest  and 
profit  in  F.  G.  Speck,  Gourds  of  the  Southeastern  Indians,  New 
England  Gourd  Society,  Boston,  1941,  pp.  113  ($2.50),  with 
detailed  data  on  kinds,  uses  and  functions  of  gourds  among  the 
Indians  of  the  southeastern  United  States. 

F.  H.  Douglas  and  R.  d’Harnoncourt,  Indian  Art  in  the  United 
States,  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  1941,  pp.  219  ($3.50) , 
profusely  illustrated  with  half  tones  and  color  plates,  published 
for  the  general  educated  reader  with  interests  in  art,  is  superbly 
done. 
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Instruments  of  research  in  the  way  of  bibliographies  are  not 
abundant  in  anthropology.  Two  invaluable  bibliographies  issued 
during  the  year  1941  are:  G.  P.  Murdock,  Ethnographic  Bibli¬ 
ography  of  North  America,  Yale  Anthropological  Studies,  Vol.  I, 
Yale  U.  Press,  New  Haven,  pp.  168  ($2.00),  with  selected  bibli¬ 
ographies  on  the  various  North  American  Indian  tribes,  fulfilling 
extremely  well  a  long-felt  want,  and  containing  a  new  tribal  map 
of  North  America;  W.  H.  Krogman,  Bibliography  of  Human 
Morphology,  1914-1939,  U.  of  Chicago  Publications  in  Anthro¬ 
pology,  Physical  Anthropology  Series,  U.  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago,  1941,  pp.  385  ($3.00),  completing  and  bringing  up  to 
date  the  previous  comprehensive  bibliography  in  Martin’s 
Lehrbuch. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  an  extremely  stimulating  paper, 
Lynn  White,  Jr.,  Technology  and  Invention  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  Speculum,  April,  1940,  15:  141-59,  with  extensive  bibli¬ 
ographies, — containing  a  wealth  of  data  on  practical  inventions 
in  the  technological  field  made  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Anthropol¬ 
ogists  interested  in  technology  and  its  dynamic  relations  to 
general  culture  will  find  the  article  extremely  valuable  in  a  field 
with  which  they  are  usually  not  by  training  familiar. 

Rapidly  increasing  attention  to  the  application  of  the  data  of 
cultural  anthropology  to  the  solution  of  practical  social  problems 
is  exemplified  by  the  launching  in  1941  of  a  new  quarterly 
periodical,  “  Applied  Anthropology  ”.  Subscription  is  by  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Society  for  Applied  Anthropology,  annual  dues 
$5.00  (apply  to  treasurer,  F.  L.  W.  Richardson,  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass.) . 
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SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

HE  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Catholic  Anthropo- 


logical  Conference  was  held  on  Tuesday,  April  7,  1942,  at 
Manhattan ville  College,  New  York  City.  The  President,  Rev. 
Francis  P.  LeBuffe,  S.J.,  presided  at  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions. 

The  following  papers,  centering  about  the  subject  chosen  last 
year,  “  The  Age  of  the  Human  Race  ”,  were  read  and  discussed: 
“  The  Age  of  the  Race  in  the  Light  of  the  Biblical  Evidence  ”, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  John  E.  Steinmueller;  “The  Age  of  Man  on  the 
American  Continent”,  by  Dr.  Regina  Flannery;  “The  Earliest 
Fossil  Human  Remains”,  by  Dr.  Ruth  Clarke  Mackaye;  “The 
Earliest  Human  Artefacts  ”,  by  Dr.  John  M.  Cooper. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Honorary  President,  Most 
Rev.  Joseph  M.  Corrigan,  D.C.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.;  President,  Rev. 
Berard  Haile,  O.F.M.;  Vice-President,  Dr.  Regina  Flannery; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Rev.  Dr.  John  M.  Cooper;  Executive  Board: 
Sister  Mary  Henry,  O.P.,  Rev.  Marcelline  Molz,  and  Rev.  Ray¬ 
mond  W.  Murray,  C.S.C.,  to  1943;  Dr.  Anna  Dengel,  Rev.  Dr. 
Vincent  McQuade,  O.S.A.,  and  Rev.  Hugh  J.  Bihler,  S.J.,  to 
1944;  Dr.  Ruth  Clarke  Mackaye,  Rev.  Dr.  John  E.  Steinmueller, 
and  Rev.  Leopold  Tibesar,  M.M.,  to  1945. 

The  Conference  would  cordially  welcome  suggestions  from  the 
members  as  to  topics  which  they  might  like  to  have  as  subject 
for  the  symposium  at  our  1943  meeting.  It  was  suggested  that 
the  date  of  meeting  be  changed  from  Easter  Tuesday  to  Easter 
Monday  for  next  year.  The  place  of  meeting  will  be  decided 
later. 
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CATHOLIC  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  CONFERENCE 

AIMS: 

The  advancement  of  anthropological  and  missionary  science  through 
promotion  of: 

a.  Anthropological  research  and  publication  by  Catholic  missionaries 
and  other  specialists,  and  of 

b.  Ethnological  training  among  candidates  for  mission  work. 

MEMBERSHIP: 

Open  to  all,  clergy  and  laity,  Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  interested 
in  the  aims  of  the  Conference. 


Dues:  Active  members  . $  5-oo  a  year 

Contributing  members  .  10.00  a  year 

Sustaining  members .  25.00  a  year 

Life  members .  100.00 


Subscription  to  PRIMITIVE  MAN :  Yearly  (2  double  or  four 
single  numbers),  $1.00;  double  numbers,  50  cents  each;  single 
numbers,  25  cents  each. 

PUBLICATIONS: 

All  classes  of  members  receive: 

x.  Publications  of  the  Catholic  Anthropological  Conference 
— the  annual  series  of  brochures  and  monographs ; 

2.  Primitive  Man — published  quarterly. 

Please  address  all  applications  for  membership  and  other  communi¬ 
cations  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 

Rev.  John  M.  Cooper 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  A. 


